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COPY OF A LETTER SENT TO THE KING, 
CARLTON PALACE. 


Sir, Dorchester Gaol, May 9, 1825. 
A CLAMOUR is arising again in the country, about dear corn, 
too many bank notes, drooping commercial credit, drooping 
credit in the funds, and all of this sort of things, about which 
we have lately heard so much, and the extinction of which 
clamour has been the boast of your ministers for months past. 
In the minutie of these matters, | confess that I am not too 
well skilled; therefore, it is rare that I touch them on mi- 
nute grounds, as, when I attempt to look upon them, I per- 
ceive nothing tangible, with reference to short periods of 
time. I can calculate the effect, or the end, of such a sys- 
tem of government as ours, on a large scale, or within a cen- 
tury; bat 1 cannot prophesy about the price of corn to mor- 
row, or the price of stocks next week. The minutie of 
these matters are to me so many spiritual matters, which I 
can grasp ona large scale; but I cannot deal with by piece- 
meal: nor have I ever met with a writer that could touch 
the minutice of these spiritual matters with precision. Ran- 
dom writing, | trust, that I have learnt, from my great mas- 
ter, Thomas Paine, to avoid. 

But there are some general and great points, on which I feel 
a certainty, that | can give youcorrect information. One of 
these is, that, whilst your government has a debt which it can- 
not lessen, and to lessen which, we see no attempt on the part 
of your ministers, we may be assured, that a time must 
come, when, that debt will be legislatively sponged to a 
great degree, will be partially paid by Acts of Parliament, 
by the same sort of paper money in which it has been creat- 
ed. The nature of things makes this imperative, and the 
first European War Gun, in which your government or any 
future English Government, shall be concerned, will be the 
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death signal gun of the debt, It is impossible to pay it; 
and to suppose that another generation will submit to be 
taxed for it, is calculating without experience, or thought, 
or correct observation of the present state of American and 
European Politics. 

Another thing is, that it is possible, and nothing but fair, 
as in all other cases of bankruptcy, that something like part 
payment shall be made; or to pay as far as there is any ge- 
neral or corporate property to pay with. ‘To this, none will 
object, but the existing corporate bodies: and these must 
yield to necessity, and the more powerful voice of the general 
body. Then, whenever war comes, comesalso the death of the 
Established Church, as a certain mass of property is called. 
This Church must be sacrificed to justice, to some small 
part payment of the government debt, that shall not leave 
the mass of small creditors in a state of destitution. The 
death both of debt and church will be a glorious festival for 
the people of this Island! Aye, and if the monarchy should 
also die with grief, there will not be a wet eye beyond those 
which have fed by it. The debt, the ehurch and the mo- 
narchy, are maiters of which the national welfare is inde- 
peudent, if it could be once freed from their ponderous 
shackles. Nota ship less would leave or enter our ports; 
not a mill, machine or hammer less would there be worked ; 
not a blade of corn less grown or eaten; but there is every 
reason to expect, that there would be a great increase in 
consumption, and a great deal more of prosperity in the 
country, than exists with such mill stones about its neck, as 
are, the debt, the church, the monarchy, and the consequent 
excess of further taxation, such as assessed taxes, poor rates, 
and duties on articles for consumption. 

As it is not wise for a man in a state of bankruptcy, to 
assume a haughty, insolent and bragging conduct; so will 
it be wise, on your part, and on the part of whatever minis- 
ters you may have, to avoid all bragging, to abstain from 
all tyranny and persecution of individuals or of sects, to feel 
that a time is at hand when the union of all well disposed 
men is essential, and wheneach sect must yield something, 
if not all of its prejudices, to establish a national welfare on 
more solid ground than it has hitherto been placed. This, 
ora disastrous civil war, is certain to be the early destiny 
of this country ; and the latter can only be avoided by 
making the legislature the real echo of the voice of the coun- 
try, the real representation of the people. This, I confess, 
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that I do not expect asa gratuity from any one member 
of your family, 


I am, Sir, your prisoner, 
RICHARD CARLILE. 





THE JEW-CHRISTIAN GOD. 


His Head and Hair were white like Wool. 

His Eyes were as a flame of Fire. 

There went up a smoke out of his Nostrils. 

Out of his Mouth went a sharp Two-edged Sword. 

Horns coming out of his Hands. 

Gird thy Sword upon thy Thigh. 

Burning Coals went forth at his Feet. 

Round about him were dark Waters and thick 
Clouds of the Skies. 


Oh! for an Artist. to draw this God: what need should we 


then have to be frightened at the Devil. 


A. Rev, Chap. 1, ver, 14. 
B. Rev. 19, 12. 
C. Psalms. 18, 8. 
D. Rev. l, 16. 
E. Habakkuk. 3, 4. 
F. Psalms. 

G. Habakkuk 3, 5. 
H. Psalms. 18, ll. 


Query: Would not the Christians subscribe to have the Picture 
of their God taken? if they will not, there are Jnfidels that would. 


Every Christian must acknowledge the Picture, it is from their 


own books. 
. >. . . . > 
Virtuous, Sir, I remain your admirer, and every Priest's 


One Shilling in advance is enclosed for the Picture. 


ABHORRER. — 
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A LETTER TO WILLIAM M‘GAVIN, ESQ. IN 
VINDICATION OF MR. OWEN. 


“< Felix qui potuit rerum cognoscere causas, 

‘«« Atque metus omnes et inexorabile fatum 

 Subjecit pedibus, Strepitumque Acherontis avari.” 
ViRG. 


[It may not be unnecessary to state, that the following let- 
ter was refused admission to the columns of the Glasgow 
Chronicle, the newspaper in which Messrs. Owen's and 
M‘Gaven’s correspondence was published. The letter 
was then divided into two, and authority was given to the 
Editor, to make as many more divisions as he thought 
proper; but all would not do. Two different printers, 
those esteemed the most liberal in the trade, were next ap- 
plied to, with the same success. In all cases, a multipli- 
city of excuses were framed; but it could not be publish- 
ed in Glasgow. 


The thing would not even now have been offered for publi- 
cation, had it not been the request of many who heard it 
read about the time of its date in the Glasgow Zetetic So- 
ciety, together with the consideration that some of the 
reasonings contained in it might be useful. ] 


TO WILLIAM M‘GAVIN, ESQ. 


Sir, 

THE respect to which you are entitled as an individual will 
always command an expression of it from me, whenever an 
opportunity occurs. But that respect is not (nor would 
you wish it to be) sach as to prevent me from opposing with 
freedom what I conceive to be error, wherever it may -be 
found. Without farther apology, therefore, I reply-to your 
first letter against Mr. Owen. ) 

Were [-to give an opinion of the system promulgated by 
that gentleman, it would shortly be this; that, it appears 
calculated to do much good, although it cannot effect every 
thing. It may diminish human misery in a very great de- 
gree; but I rather doubt its capability of yielding all the 
happiness to mankind its author anticipates. I think his fun- 
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damental principles pretty correct, as far as they go; but 
bis plans of arrangement are carried perhaps beyond rea- 
sonable limits. As the matter is of the utmost importance, 
however, it is no more than requisite to examine it in the 
most candid and judicious manuer: especially as he bas sub- 
mitted the whole to an ordeal the most severe and the least 
liable to false judgment—a free discussion of its merits ; 
and I feel persuaded, if this be allowed, that Mr. Owen need 
not fearthe result. You are of a different opinion, and you 
certainly did your duty in avcepting the invitation given the 
public to expose the errors of the new system. In this you 
are to be commended; but in nothing else; for you have 
not * exposed” a single error of the system, neither have you 
proceeded, according to your own promise, in a rational in- 
quiry, but have indulged in a presuming petulant strain, ve- 
ry ill adapted to the instruction of your readers. 

Mr. Owen assures us, if his system can be proved to be 
‘opposed to nature and to fact,” that po one will be more 
anxious than himself for its universal rejection; and you, in 
your letter to the editor of the Glasgow Chronicle, say, that 
‘this is happily bringing the thing to a plain and simple 
test,” and that you will endeavour to show that it is opposed 
to both—unless, by the word nature, “ something bad or 
degeuerate is meant.” Nothing could be more fair than 
this, or warrant greater expectations; but what was our 
surprise to find, that you bad not even attempted any such 
thing. If you were serious in the intention you announced, 
you have either forgotten it in the first and most important 
part of the controversy, or have chosen a singular method of 
accomplishing it. You agree totry Mr. Owen's system by 
the plain and simple test he proposed; but you immediately 
condemn that system on the authority of another test, to 
which Mr. Owen never signified his submission! I should 
not have thought it necessary to tell you, that there is an in- 
finite difference between a criterion admitted by both parties 
in a controversy, as sufficient to try the subject in dispute, 
and a criterion which will not, and cannot be so admitted ; 
and yet, by some unaccountable hallucination, you talk as 
if they were quite the same. You are here reduced to the 
necessity of acknowledging this egregious blunder, or that 
you have amused us with sophistry in order to mislead our 
understandings; for, it is evident, you always appeal to 
something taken for granted, without the possibility of its 
being granted, and not “ to nature and to fact,” which do 
not require the stamp of public opinion to make them pass 
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for truth. These are symptoms of a miserably lame cause, 
a cause radically bad: but as sucb we shall pass them by, 
and come to your strictures upon the system of Mr. Owen. 

Your remarks are confined to two propositions which, it 
seems, he has, with other eleven, laid down as a summary 
of his principles. Itis with the last of these and the ‘‘ general, 
introductory proposition” that you find fault; but your ob- 
jections, as might be expected from the fallaciousness of the 
foundation upon which they rest, are not more than correct. 
I think it will be best, however, in the first place, to state the 
proposition which is the primary object of your attack. It is 
given in these words :—‘ Happiness cannot be enjoyed by a 
few. All must be happy before one human being can be 
perfectly so. I doubt, indeed, whether any being can be 
happy while he is conscious that another exists in misery.” 

Understanding the second sentence as explanatory of the 
first, and the terms “ being” in the third, to signify intelligent 
rational being, (which is obviously intended) 1 cannot, on 
the strictest review of the above quotation, discover any 
errorin it. Happiness consists in enjoyment: perfect hap- 
piness in plenitude of enjoyment; or, the absence of every 
thing disagreeable. While there is any thing wanting, there- 
fore,—while a single wish remains unsatisfied, happiness 
cannot be perfect. You judge rightly when you allow that 
a wicked being canuot be truly happy. ‘This will not bear 
dispute: but although a good being may enjoy a great deal, 
yet, if he learns, that others are miserable, it is impossible, 
but that he must wish their misery removed; and, in as far 
as his desire cannot be accomplished, so far will his happi- 
ness be incomplete. Mr. Owen, then, is quite correct. His 
proposition has, no doubt, been the fruit of a simple deduc- 
tion of this kind, and it says a great deal for the goodness of 
his heart, that he seems a remarkable instance of the truta 
of what he has laid down. Your reasoning, however, not- 
withstanding the almost self-evident nature of the proposi- 
tion, has led you to an opposite conclusion; every thing is 
wrong; every thing absurd, and * hopeless, universal, and 
eternal misery” is the necessary concomitant of the new sys- 
tem. Let us enquire by what spell you have wrought up 
this terrific picture. 

You say, that, as Mr. Owen’s proposition includes all be- 
ings, it implies the denial of the existence of a supreme be- 
ing, or, a belief in an ignorant or miserable God. This is 
perfectly just, except that you do not seem to recognize any 
degrees of happiness. What is not perfect happiness you 
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call misery. I allow, that, to suppose a God deficient either 
in knowledge or happiness, is nearly the same as to suppose 
bim absolutely ignoraat or miserable; therefore, we do not 
differ much on this point. Iam sorry to say, how ever, that 
the inference you draw from the above conclusions does not 
naturally result from them, namely, that Mr. Owen, choose 
which of the consequences he will, ** believes in an absurdity, 
to match which, you have found nothing even in the abowmi- 
nations of Popery.” To believe ina miserable or an ignorant 
God is surely bad enough, (and where is the religion whose 
doctrines do not countenance something of the kind?) but 
how a disbelief in an imperceptible, incomprehensible being, 
is matchless absurdity in comparison with the belief ina God 
that is eaten, as you say, bundreds of times, 1 am unable to 
conceive. It is certainly wise to distrust every thing but 
competent evidence, the evidence of the senses, in regard to 
the existence of beings; but to believe that a morsel of bread 
is * tbe flesh and blood and soul and body and divinity” of 
an infinite unchangeable and omnipotent God must be the 
height of stupidity and folly. What then could induce you 
to assert, what you will find it impossible to prove, that it is 
matchless absurdity to refuse every evidence but demonstra- 
tion in matters of this kind, and that it is comparatively ra- 
tional to credit, on the word ofa priest, what is disproved by 
the irresistible evidence of sense? ‘This itself is sufficiently 
absurd. If you had examined the proposition upon its own 
basis, you would not have thus talked at random. If you 
had enquired what happiness was—in short, if you had ad- 
hered ‘to nature and to fact,” whatever progress you would 
have made, your reasoning would at least have been just. 
But you have, as it were, wrapt yourself up in traditionary 
prejudices ;—you have crept out in search of consequences 
rather than truth; and having, with a terror struck eye, and 
through the medium of popular opinion, discovered these to 
be of a‘ horrible” description, you shrink back under the 
“old system” for shelter from a.supposed danger. Sup- 
posed it must be; for you have not travelled far enough to 
see whether or not it is real. In place of being frightened, 
had you marched forward to the apparition and looked it 
boldly in the face, you would have found it like every thing 
of the same name—something exceedingly harmless. 

But, Sir, to be serious, in all our researches and discus- 
sions, truth alone ought to be the object constantly in view. 
Unless this be the case, indeed, our labours will be vain and 
interminable. It would be ridiculous to suppose, that to 
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obey truth would be to run in danger of falling into error, 
although this doctrine-is virtually taught. Truth ought, 

therefore, resolutely to be followed wherever it may lead. 

Neither consequences, nor opinions, nor authority, should be 
suffered to disturb us in our pursuit of it. This does not 
seem to be your plan, | do not say, that you evade truth in- 
tentionally ; but, | apprebend, that you mistake it. Truth 
is not popular opinion; but the strongest evidence the na- 
ture of the thing will admit; and in whatever we are treat- 
ing of, perception is that sort of evidence. You tell as, 
however, as an excuse for defending the old system and as- 
persiug the new on gratuitous. premises, that you are “ en- 
titled to argue on generally, if not universally acknowledged 
principles, till they are proved to be erroneous.” But ‘the 
principles you allude to,if1 mistake them not, are not even 
generally acknowledged. What is a generally acknow- 
ledged principle in one country is often rejected or unknown 
in another. Were you to prove toan idolator the inutility of 
the religion of his fathers, the language he would make use 
of, in all probability, would be similar to your own on the 
present occasion. His religion, be would say, had been ac- 
knowledged as genuine by the whole of his nation for thou- 
sands of years, and he would not incur the displeasure of the 
Gods 4 renouncing it. You would not be convinced by 
this; but you will reply, that a God is universally or 
generally believed in among all mankind. Many nations, 
it is true, have so believed, but not all. Although it were 
the case, however, this argument would not answer its pur- 
pose; for it isnot the same God they believe in, and a belief 
in one God will never prove the existence of another ; it has 
rather a contrary effect. But itis very difficult to convince 
religious people of theirerrors. Witha few exceptions, they 
are so entrenched in vulgar notions and redoubtable beg- 
gings of the question, that they think every attempt upon 
their faith, an impious act of temerity. ‘They must be bu- 
moured like children and have all their whims assented 
to. 

Were it even conceded, that you had a right to argue on 
generally acknowledged principles, till they be proved to be 
erroneous, and that, strictly speaking, those of the old sys- 
tem were of this description,—and moreover, that * the bur- 
den of proof” was transferred against all natural rules for 
discussion, from the affirmative to the negative side of the 
question, have they not frequently been proved to be errone- 
ous? at least, as far as negative proofcan go. If you will 
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not admit this, be pleased to tell us what the supreme Leing 
is—material, or immaterial? If material, be must either be 
the whole of matter or a part: if the whole, one part creates 
and abuses and adores the other: if only a portion of mat- 
ter, how can he be infinite? how the disposer of all things? 
If be is immaterial, by what means is his existence to be 
proved? Ithas been demonstrated, that we can have no 
ideas but such as are derived by the operation of matter on 
the external senses. If, then, such a thing as immateriality 
exists, it exists not for us; because, common sense, as well 
as logic, teaches, that, with regard to that which does not 
exist and that which cannot be proved to exist, the same in- 
ference must be drawn. 

Although this were also admitted for a moment, that there 
was an immaterial being, how could it bave intelligence? 
To be intelligent, it is requisite to have ideas; to receive 
ideas, it is necessary to possess senses ; and where sensation 
exists, the subject must be material. How then can you 
form the slightest notion of immaterial, intelligent being, or 
of immateriality itself? To give an adequate “idea of these 
to the world would do more for theology than has ever yet 
been done; but is ridiculous to suppose that we can impart 
ideas which we cannot possibly possess. 

If another proof were required of the nonentity of such 
beings, it would be found in the vature of the qualities as- 
cribed to them. Noman can discern a distant object in the 
dark, nor could he be believed were he to aver that he did 
discern it, and that it possessed qualities incompatible with 
each other. But, spirit! this we are told has nothing com- 
mon to matter, and yet that it occupies space, by conse- 
quence, has extension, that it moves, feels, &c.! No less 
contradictory are its attributes. What is boundless mercy 
which only extends a certain length? What is infinite jus- 
tice, if it admits of vicarious punishment? What is al- 
mighty power, infallible wisdom, and infinite goodness? 
Are they possessed by one being, and are they consistent 
with the state of the physical and moral world? Is the 
most profound theologian capable of answering the questions 
of Epicurus respecting evil? ‘‘ God either wills that evil 
should exist, or he does not. If be wills the existence of 
evil, where is his goodnes? If evil exists against bis will, 
how can he be all powerful? If God is both good and 
omnipotent, whence isevil?” Theology,” in short, as the 
illustrious Mirabaud has said, “ is truly the tub of the Da- 
uaides. By diut of contradicting qualities, by means of 
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bold assertions, it has so shackled its own systems, as tg 
make it impossible for their Gods to act. Indeed, were we 
even to suppose the existence of these theological systems, 
the reality of codes so discordant with each other and with 
themselves; we can conclude nothing from them to autho- 
rize the conduct or sanction the worship they prescribe. If 
God is infinitely good, wherefore should we dread him? 
If infinitely wise, what reason have we to disturb ourselves 
with our condition? If he is omniscient, wherefore inform 
him of our wants, why fatigue him with our requests? If 
he is omnipotent, of what use can it be to erect temples to 
him? Ifthe Lord of all, why make sacrifices to him, why 
bring him offerings of what is already his own? If he is 
just, upon what reason believe that he will punish those 
creatures whom he has filled with imbecility 2? If his grace 
works every thing in man, what reason can there be why he 
should be rewarded? If he is omnipotent, how can he be 
offended ? how can we resist him? If he is rational, how 
can he enrage himself against blind mortals to whom be has 
leftthe power of acting irrationally? If he is immutable, 
what right shall we pretend to make him change his decrees? 
If he is incomprehensible, why should we occupy ourselves 
with him? IF HE HAS SPOKEN, WHY IS NOT THE UNIVERSE 
CONVINCED? Ifa knowledge of God is the most indispen- 
sable knowledge, why is it not the most clear and evident?” 
Let any man answer these “ theological questions” which 
you know something about, and make those answers accord 
with ‘ generally acknowledged principles,” and he may 
argue on them as long as he pleases. 

Having shown, that the first mentioned of the three con- 
sequences you draw from Mr. Owen’s general proposition 
is not what you say it is, I might save myself the trouble of 
farther reply. You inform us indeed, that Mr. Owen does 
not explicitly deny the existence of a_ supreme being. 
Then, possibly, he may believe an absurdity. If he really 
disbelieves in the existence spoken of; he is certainly 
wrong in as far as he conceals bis sentiments ; but be might 
have been led to this procedure, from a reluctance, I shall 
suppose, to draw public odium upon himself, by disavow- 
ing the’ many things for which he received credit from his 
countrymen, and which they considered laudible. How- 
ever,—if Mr Owen does believe in a supreme being, I agree 
with you, that frat being must either be ignorant or ml- 
serable. But are they who believe in generally acknow- 
ledged principles in a much better predicament? I fear 
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not.—I have already shown, $3 ing 2 
happiness, that po 1 alent be Ang re Fe; perfect 
as you Say, the supreme being must be igno ished, so that 
sery that exists in the world or else he ae -_ of the mi- 
jn proportion to the degree and extent eel unhappy 
This isa perfectly natural consequence, B t ae misery. 
is not only rationally deduced :—it re Ser ut this absurdity 
to men of understanding without fear notte preached 
When a God is-represented as doing a = contradiction, 
ating of what he had done; as ah, HORE and then re- 
sequently-destroying it, and that too b a Wari, SDS Sp 
than it would have taken to reform a, greater miracle 
from: beaven to gee if a report has been tbe. dy. atm oe 
creating a being who was afterward to give bi figs seek ead 
of trouble, and cause a great part of ns an iy an infinity 
jority of mankind to revolt from his me ‘ie my vl 
trate his designs and be hopelessly, ete rte y» to frus- 
—When he is furious, and grieved bir me y miserable: 
must he not be ignorant and unhappy? wtf every day, 
the old system of these absurdities and Oo ee yourself aud 
out Mr. Owen as singular in believin you may then point 
then. g them, but not till 
In your remarks on the twelfth iti 
rid ppented “the perfect felicity Wee divin feng, take 
at “ what is not inconsistent” with this ‘i e being, also 
with the happiness of any creature ole ey Sci Tm 
make after his own image, and to tea i heh: plaaned to 
approves and to condemn what he 2 a one dy fe what he 
you assert—just as if this were for eve reel moe ei 
that, “to deny this would be to d coe See rears 
one of God.” But you oe oye adh es ey) aud 
ee ahrmancd consists. You would se deste: «gh 
a defined the term; for we are lef roe 
’ oo” the same kind with human elicit; or that beth wage 
vine beit commonly suppose them. The felicit aR Rot 
aa 1Dg must be of a strange description inde hi ebeidi- 
ond, it while his creatures are in sin and eed, if he can 
oa and while the great mass of a ay pool in this 
like ee cri ble misery through all eternity ! "Tt ah 
Se eesmcomprebensible. 1! a0, it Toma 
pines j g to found any arguments upon it. Bat, if 
not ey what I have described it, the divine bei “ 
oat ly enjoy it. According to received elng can- 
his pleasure in the punishment opinion he 
his helpless creatures (for h , or rather the sufferings of 
e will not pardon them though 
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he can) and this is a wicked disposition. Happiness mug 
be thus above his reach. It is you and not Mr. Owep 
who have told us of “‘another being, and he the greatest of 
all, who is unhappy.” If the state of his favoured creatures 
is of the same description, and that of others infinitely 
worse,—who, I wonder, is “the leader in the march of 
misery?” Ihope, if Mr. Owen wishes this “ distinguished 
personage” to resign, he will not think of usurping his 
situation. As to your exclamation about the goodness and 
power “of God,” I again request your closest attention to 
the questions of Epicurus. 

You next contrast the two systems, as to their capability 
of yielding human happiness, and by condemning the new 
on the authority of the old, you raise the latter to importance. 
The substance of your reasoning on this point is, that, the 
new system ‘makes the happiness of every one depend 
upon the happiness of all;” all cannot be happy; therefore, 
“the whole race must be miserable.” Here, as is often the 
case, you over do the thing; you make the most of it you 
can. I have always been in the habit of thinking, that 
there were many degress of happiness, and you must be ex- 
ceedingly fond of extremes, when you will see no interme- 
diate condition between perfect happiness and misery. | 
do not insist on any such thing as absolute felicity; but 
when perfect happiness is spoken of, I consider it to mean 
no more than as great a share of it as the nature of things 
will allow, and between this and misery there are a great 
many degrees. It is true these cannot always be well de- 
fined. There is so regular a gradation, that it is hard 
to say where the one ends and the other begins. This could 
be shown to a certainty, but it would be a waste of time, 
and I conceive, that it would be preposterous to suppose, as 
your expressions imply, that what is not perfect happiness 
must be misery. 

If the entire of Mr. Owen’s system be as capable of bear- 
ing examimation as things you find fault with, it is as good 
as:could be desired. When he says, ‘no human being can 
he truly bappy, while he is conscious that another exists in 
misery,” he speaks a trath which I presume will be more 
obvious and correct, the more it is scrutinized. It cannot 
be disputed, that true, perfect happiness is inconsistent with 
disagreeable feeling. No one, therefore, I must repeat, can 
enjoy all the felicity of which he is susceptible, while he 
knows, that another is miserable: for a virtuous man will, 
of necessity, be anxiops to have this evil removed, and while 
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; ‘ety remains, while the cause of it exists—whatever 
eo ro er otherwise fall to his lot—this will doubtless 
be a barrier to its completion. 

It is the removal of this impediment to the perfect happi- 
ness of mankind, that Mr. Owen wishes to make the funda~ 
mental principle, the distinguishing mark of the new system, 
and sarely he does not “excite the opposition of every right 
minded man” for so doing. But you say his plan is im- 

ticable ; and how is it impracticable? why ? because all 
men are sinners, therefore miserable, and because nothing 
but the teaching of God can make them otherwise. That 
there are thousands of men, many of whose actions are vi- 
cious and hateful to society (and these-alone are sinners) is 
a lamentable fact: but happily there are also thousands 
whose conduct is entirely different, and who are neither 
theone nor the other. Nogood man is a sinner; no virtu- 
ous man miserable.—Here I apprehend is one of the chief 
pointson which you and your opponent are atissue. You 
insist on the total depravity of mankind and the necessity of 
a supernatural remedy: he does not consider them essenti- 
ally wicked, and reckons our own endeavours, if well ap- 
plied, sufficient to remove what they have acquired. You 
protest against the use of the word. nature as signifying 
“something bad or degenerate ;” but your sentiments war- 
rant the very worst use of it in this respect. ‘‘ Generally 
acknowledged principles,”—and you are an advocate for 
them—teach, that all are depraved and degenerate by 
nature, that even the infant brings into the world with it a 
sufficiency of crime to condemn it to everlasting misery. 
This, however, is too horrible a doctrine for the true 
philanthropist to believe. 1t is a calumny both upon nature 
and-‘on mankind. 
We are born, it is true, with wants and desires and pas- 
sions; and to: furnish-us with the means of satisfying these, 
occupies the greater-part of our lifetime: but will it be pre- 
tended, that this is in itself evil? that we ought not to have 
desires? that we are seldom or never to satisfy our 
wants? that our passions must be eradicated—at all events, 
mortified, and that we are to become dead to the world? 
If this monastic work were to succeed, we should hardly be 
even “machines :” we should fall into uselessness and vege- 
On aencumbered soil, or what is worse, our passions 
take a new and extraordinary turn, and we should 
plague or a scourge to each other. Passions, as well 
sy. are natural to us, they are essentially necessary, 
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and, thérefore, must be useful. From those of the amiable 
kind arise affection, and friendship and humanity and ll 
the endearing feelings of the heart, and a love of every thing 
Gly good. Even such as are of an opposite character 
produce beneficial eflects; hatred of oppression and op- 
pressors, of callous and cruel tyranny, of persecutors, and 
despisers and revilers of the people and their inalienable 
tights, the enemies of nations and of mankind. In fact, at- 
tachment and its converse are frequently excited at the same 
time and are alike useful. The patriot not only loves his 
country, but is also ready to avenge her wrongs. Although, 
therefore, our appetites, &c., are liable to be abused and 
turned to bad purposes, it is not, but it might be, otherwise. 
They ought to be regulated and not rooted up; to be re- 
strained within natural bounds, and made subservient to the 
benefit of society. o effect this, we need not have recourse 
to supernatural means: a proper exercise of our reason is 
sufficient. ‘To be virtuous is nothing more than to attend to 
the dictates of this jnvaluable faculty, and these matters, 
and to neglect its dictates is to be vicious. Rationality, no 
doubt, while it is as essential to our species as well as pas- 
sions and desires, is, at first, but weak and of slow growth, 
because -reason is not so much a gift, as that we are so or- 
ganized as to render us capable of receiving it where expe- 
perience or instruction offer the means. Education, there- 
fore, becomes necessary, and the grand object of education 
is, to cultivate the former, that it may come to maturity and 
acquire a degree of strength superior to all the latter, and to 
enable it to govern them. But to promote this object is it 
requisite to give children moping and gloomy dispositions? 
to make them demure and ascetical; and mere machines or 
rather parrots in the art of recitation? No; they cannotcon- 
prehendthe use uf such lessons. They must be taught some- 
thing level with their capacity and which they will be in- 
clined to practice. They must be shown what virtue Is: 
that it is the proper, the reasonable management of their 
desires, the only way to the best and greatest pleasures; 
that it gives a zest to every enjoyment. Tell them, nay as- 
sure them, that altho’ they occupy the lowest rank in the so- 
cial order, by being virtuous they will be respected and 
esteemed by every one whose esteem and respect is worth 
having. That they will be an honour to themselves and to all 
connected with them, by whom they will-be beloved and 
rewarded. That they will thus’ be imbued with an eleva- 
tion of-mind, a becoming self-respect, which will prevent 
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them; more than any thing else, from falling into vice, dis- 
and misery. In short, it must be incessantly incul- 
cated, that it is their amterest to be virtuous,—that it is hap- 
iness itself; which only requires the virtue of others to 
render perfect. 

And is there any thing impossible in all this? No, as- 
suredly. The old system of education is far more difficult 
of attainment, and is nevertheless, thought a very easy un- 
dertaking. You must be far sighted indeed, when you dis- 
cover the “impracticability,” “the monstrous deformity” and 
“horrible consequences” of so rational and natural a system. 
It is for want of such a system, that the science of morals 
has been so little understood and so much disputed, and it 
will be time enough to condemn it, when it has operated as 
long and has been found as unsuccessful as “the old 
system.” 

This last, which is the only one you acknowledge as of 
any authority, teaches quite a different thing. It has not, 
like Mr. Owen’s, one great and useful end in view, and a 
rational method of attaining that end; it has many useless, 
and feally illusive objects in view and various and imprac- 
ticable means’of reaching them.— Will it make children, or 
even men, wiser to be taught, that they must know God 
who is acknowledged to be incomprehensible? that there 
are three persons in this God and yet that they are only one 
being? that consequently three are one and one is three? 
That one of these beings, or one part of this being was be- 
gotten by another, and from these proceeded a third, all of 
which parts or beings were nevertheless equally eternal? 
that one of these beings or parts of a being, altho’ immortal, 

iered death to satisfy his own infinite justice, and that of 
the rest; (who were all infinitel merciful) for millions who 
were doomed to destruction for an offence in which they 
could not possibly participate? That this God, who was 
onee’a'man, was, at the same time, infinite and immutable 
and I know not what ?— Will it tend to their moral improve- 
ment,will it make them better men to know, that all who 
neve not these things, and yield a blind obedience to them 

‘be obnoxious ‘to divine justice? that tbey cannot be 
saved by ood works only,—that they must have faith or it 
8 impossible to —. God, and yet that they cannot have 
thee n that whosoever will may come and par- 
ated ctetnal life, and yet that none can come except they 
PS lad and that all their righteousness is as filthy rags? 
“Will it make us more sympathizing, compassionate and 
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friendly to learn, that we alone are the favourites of heaven 

and that we are to treat others as heathen men and pub. 
licans? that God hates all who do not embrace offers from 
which he has excluded them? and that if we “approve 
what God approves and condemn what he condemns” we 
must hate them also? That we are to hold no commp- 
nication with them except in the language of religious pride; 
that there are such distinctions as the righteous and the vile? 
that we must not cast our pearls before swine? that the 

must be treated with irritation and insult? that they must 
be told they are poor and miserable, fools and ignorant, 
wretched and blind sinners, hated outcasts and deserving 
eternal damnation? Will all this, I say, make us more 
humane and benevolent? I think not. 

It would be endless to repeat the expressions of misan- 
thropy and contempt of mankind peculiar to the old system, 
and in which the religious pride themselves. If ever they 
speak on ordinary terms with their neighbours, it is in the 
hopes of making them converts or proselytes, and if a man 
does not yield to their unreasonable importunities, their pre- 
tended humility is turned into implacable abhorrence. Yet, 
this is the system which is to make mankind supremely 
happy at last, that is, when the millenium arrives! Truly 
it will bea great while! It would be as reasonable to sup- 
pose, that poison was the best restorative to the health it had 
destroyed. Such dogmas are only calculated as experience 
proves, to render men hateful and hating one another, to 
make them fly in each others faces and turn the world into 
a theatre of animosity, contention and slaughter, a scene of 
inveterate, of almost incurable misery. 

Amid such an accumulation of evils, it is not very proba- 
ble, that men could find much happiness; but as it is a prin- 
ciple almost inherent in the human mind, to suppose the fu- 
ture always preferable to the present, they have alledged 
that their happiness is yet to come. Circumstances some- 
how unpleasant are no doubt the springs of such inclinations, 
and if a shadow of expectation remains to the sufferer, 10 
proportion to his misery will be his disposition to cling to 
the future :—hope is ever the best consolation of the wretched. 
It is thus, religious people are universally attached to futu- 
rity; but this is only a farther indication of the unprofitable- 
ness of their opinions. You.complain that the new system 
“‘robs the soul of its best hopes, its only true happiness. 
These hopes however, as far as it appears, are wholly visi- 
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and can never be realized. What bas been advanced 
on immateriality is an answer to all you have said or can say 
on the subject short of demonstration. A man may doubt- 
jess, feel happy while under delusion, like the devout wor- 
shipper of Jaggernaut, who throws himself under the cha- 
riot wheels of his God, that he may quickly enjoy the frui- 
tion of his hopes his ‘‘ only true happiness.” If you say that 
his hopes are not well founded; this is nothing more than 
he will say of yours, and neither can invalidate the hopes of 
his opponent without sapping the foundation of his own. 

But to both, uay to all, it may be said that the belief of a 
thing will never constitute that thing a reality, and that a 
knowledge of truth, however stern it may appear, will al- 
ways yield more rational and durable happiness, than the 
most facinating delusion in the world. 

Let us then teach men to improve their condition in the 

resent life, before we talk to them of another we know 
nothing about. Acquaint them with their duties and their 
privileges. Let us instruct them in the sublime laws of 
nature and not pester them with chimeras which they can- 
not understand, In one word, let them be virtuous and not 
superstitious and there will be no danger of their felicity. 
Remember what Virgil says:—‘‘ Happy the man who has 
disggvered the cause of things and can thereby tread under 
foot inexorable destiny and shut his ears to the noise of de- 
vouring Acheron,” 

Whether Mr. Owen’s system may at all succeed or not, 
noone can as yet determine; but should he do no more 
than encourage a rational and improved mode of education, 
he would ‘be entitled to the esteem of every right minded 
person, and it is likely, that people, seeing it their interest to 
co-operate in so praiseworthy an undertaking, would through 
time, afford him their countenance and support. So far, as 
the ence oe pas instruction extends, I mean, such as 
has been hinted at, it would effectually prevent the recur- 
eee these terrible calamities, caused by religion, which 

" ay (ge misery into the world than alJ other evils 
ssides,. 4 good symptom of the thing is, that it has ex- 

alarm and jealousy and hatred of priests and the 
volaties.of priesteraft, who terrify the weak minded by 
$f perdition” to all who may come under its infla- 
“nee. It would have been much better, Sir, instead of thus 
ifiene yourself an advocate of prejudice and intolerance, 

‘you had examined the whole on the principles of that 
‘Nonl9; Vol. XI. 
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reason which you make a pityful effort to bring into popu- 
lar contempt. 
JAMES H. SIMSON. 
Lady well Street, Glasgow, 
November 18, 1823. 











LAWS, LAWGIVERS, PRIESTS AND KINGS CONSI- 
DERED. 





Tue present systems of religion ethics and politics were evi- 
dently founded on fraud and established on injustice. They 
were made by the rich to govern the poor, or by the idle to go- 
vern those who labour, and their sole aim and end is to keep the 
poor down, to perpetuate their poverty, to rob the labouring man 
of the property which he alone produces, and to exalt and enrich 
those who already possess more than they want or ought to have. 
How long this may continue is now become a problem. Some 
time ago, it was not; for none could calculate the period of its 
duration, and most men never dreamt of its having an end. How 
long the lot of man will continue what it now is, is, become 
something more than a mere speculative point; for it is now an 
actual and ardent contest between the contending powers of ig- 
norance, superstition, established prejudice, fable, falsehood and 
wrong, leagued against sense, reason, science, truth, justice and 
right; whether man shall enjoy more or less liberty than he does 
at present; and I see no cause why the friends of freedom and 
human happiness should despair. They have, indeed, much to 
combatagainst. Their enemiesare many.’ Custom, consolidated 
power of church and state, bomb-proof ignorance, selfish slavish 
principles, fawning hypocrisy, priestly cruelty, cunning, gospel 
deceit, kingly pride, magisterial rigour, and the designing influ- 
ence of the insolent pulpit. On the other side, in their favour, 
truth, justice and integrity, and the common happiness of man- 
kind, rally daily, with intrepid march, to their standard. When 
these take the field, the result may be anticipated, if not with ex- 
actness of time, at least, with certainty of event. In the mean 


' time, we can investigate the spritigs of our miseries, and, if not 


capable of directly ameliorating the existing calamities of human 
life, let it be some consolation tous, in forlorn state, to hold up 
the villains to public scorn and deserved detestation, who create 
our numberless distresses and degrade society. In all ages and 
stages of the world, at least as far back as human records are 
worthy of credit, we find mankind labouring under a complica- 
tion of miseries and misfortunes; some, the result of natural and 
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ynavoidable causes, such as proceed directly from the elements 
which give them life and preserve their existence; but far more, 
from pride prejudice and bad education, and from an infinite va- 
‘ty of dogmas, creeds, modes of opinion, bigotry, superstition 
bad la bad habits of life, and lig ; if aC nd d : 
WS, , and religious intolerance and despo- 

tism. . 
We find, in the em of three or four thousand years, many 
men endeavouring, with apparent candour aad zeal, to ameliorate 
human evils, by establishing codes of laws and holy rites for the 
benefit of society, as they said in order to support the weak, to 
raise the fallen, awe the strong and powerful, and place the com- 
munity at Ne rt broad a base of equal independence and 
security. To do this, mere human means were not considered 
sufficient; recourse was had to invention, and the degrading arts 
of creative superstition were enlisted to aid the pious legislators. 
pe long ae paren imignt have ely the world is not easy to 
Gar taieatensive: fear fae wenérid taltochce ; ia “te Pit anc 
: and, as to it, are 
pisipred owing all the really acquired evils or artificial mis- 
chiefs ofhuman life. The profound legislator and his coadjutor, 
the wily, ee poets have ever evinced a rooted antipathy to 
GAN WMlY dhacKle to Vlad it. For this purpose, the slements 
e : is purpose, the elements 
have’ been deified, all the powers of wide nature personified, and 
Gods have been multiplied to infinity, in order to terrify, the mind 
shen into er obedience to the mandates of the priest and 
ieee: i are in “pe lpn of oe tyre and lawgiver, we 
fariably find the constant enemy of the human race. What 
mad'schemes and despicable dogmas have they not fabricated to 
delude ‘and degrade society? Among the rest, they have most 
diligently eee ligand eed a that there is no such thing as 
‘This infernal principle strikes directly at the root of all human 
Ral ee ant doctrine, that our present life is only 
€ of probation, to prepare us for another world, where we 
may be eng blest, if the priest pleases, or we please the 
lid infinitely miserable for ever, unless we divest ourselves 
sense and reason and believe or say we believe whatever the 
priest says, and live all our days in terror, anxiety and suspense, 
not daring to think for ourselves, nor use the powers of mind with 
leintarts are endowed. The priest has indeed played a large 
tin on drama of human life! He first made a God to rule all, 
em Pee nmipottiice, and made him lord of nature and 
cna of man, He then stepped in between man and his ima- 
eenry he and, aided by his almighty nothing, often stood be- 
tween hr rince and ‘his people. The pride, boldness and arro- 
gance of the holy Fathers have far exceeded that of any other 
on earth, When we contemplate what they have been, 
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and view what they are, we have reason to turn round and bless 
our fortune for the change in our affairs, and safely conclude, that 
as the church decays, in the same ratio will the happiness of man 
flourish and prosper. 

Look back into long departed ages and see the holy priest 
astride the liberties of the habitable globe. He held in his hand 
the sword and the balance; the powers, wealth, and honour of 
the state were in his possession; and he retained them with a 
deadly grasp. Fraud and superstition were his weapons, by them 
he obtained a most astonishing influence and unbounded power, 
and there is not on the records of man one solitary instance 
where this extensive power and unlimitted authority were ever ex- 
erted for the benefit of mankind. The selfishness of the church 
is as proverbial as its pride and cruelty. Nor has the legislator 
been made indulgent to the labouring man. One of them, when 
asked why he made no better laws for the Athenians, answered, 
hypocritically enough, much the same as one of our sanctified 
methodist preachers would, to a friend, who should tax him with 
speaking nonsense and bad English to his congregation: Sir, said 
oe wise Solon, they (meaning the people) would bear no better 
aws,” 

This, with a vengeance to it, was an answer from the sage, 
All laws are in some degree compulsory—and would it not be as 
easy to compel them to obey good as Sad institutions? But the 
wise or cunning always have an answer for enquirers; and fools, 
or common men must except it, and give the sage credit for what- 
ever he thinks proper to advance. But the lawgiver still con- 
sulted the priest: the priest consulted the true interest of the holy 
brotherhood: in consequence, the heavenly laws (all laws were 
by account. originally derived from heaven*) consigned the 
people into the hands of both, and they became legally enslaved 
by God and man, and rendered capable of only supporting their 
own miserable existence for the benefit of their tyrants. One 
thing is clear, the poor, or labouring men, in general, never yet 
have had any hand in making laws for themselves. The compli- 
cated offices of priest, legislator and king were originally vested 
in one man; but the commission became too extensive for a 
single hand to perform; both the labour and invidiousness of 
the task spanlende a division of talent’: and interest to execute the 
command,.or bear the odium of the tyranny annexed to it. 
Hence, the legislator chose his priest; priest and legislator nomi- 
nated their King; and he still found his emolument and reward 
in abetting the schemes of his patrons. The legislators, the 
clergy and the King, who compose the code or rules to govern 


* Vide the Bible, Zend-avesta, Koran, Hindoo MSS, Plutarch’s lives, 
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humble poor priests, who do all this for no more than £8,000,000 
sterling per annum! besides what you are pleased to give them! 

The idea of a man having a soul and a being hereafter is the 
most imposing and pernicious principle which can be instilled 
into the humian mind. By this cunning and insinuating mystery, 
man has been continually robbed of his property and repose with 
impunity. By this, his freedom on earth has been destroyed, 
and himself rendered unworthy to live, yet afraid to die. Man 
has, by this incomprehensible and proofless piece of priestly ma- 
chinery been chained to the altars of superstition, and his mind 
kept in constant alarm, doubt, dread, and anxiety. While the 
crafty priest, administering to his horrors, laughed in his sleeve 
at the trembling victim of his delusions and pretended to suppli- 
cate his wrathful God in behalf of his slavish devotee! Those 
days are nearly gone, when the Almighty and his priests con- 
sulted together, whether it were not better to destroy the human 
race off hand and be quit with them, or to let them live a little 
longer to pray and make their peace with offended heaven. The 
deity is grown rather shy of his priests of late; no more co- 
venanting and playing at bo-peep and riddle-me-ree among oak 
trees in the forest, thundering on mountains, or hawking him 
about in an old chest. Thanks to science, however we have 
come byit. It has unveiled the mystery; it has broken the chain 
which enthralled us, and the horizon now opens on the delight- 
ful prospect of immaculate truth. It is now plain, that our good 
and evil are in our own hands, and not in the keeping of saints, 
angels, gods, priests, or providence. 

Happiness— But I shall dedicate a letter to human happiness ; 
it is well worthy of the labour. Indeed, I would rather some 
person capable of doing justice to the subject would undertake 
the task of identifying human happiness, and prove that it 1s 
» both possible and consistent with human nature to exist even to 
perfection. We want but science, property and prudence to 
make us happy—Prayers are vain.—Supplicating angry Gods 1s 
childish nonsense. The good and the wise have nothing to fear, 
and their hopes are in their own virtue and wisdom. Man 1s 
highly capable of happiness, and his portion of felicity will ever 
be in the ratio of his justice, integrity, knowledge and prudence. 
Pardon this digression. 

From our present position on the path of existence, we look 
back with equal surprise, astonishment and indignation to those 
times when the world lay prostrate, groaning beneath the double 
yoke of church and king-power. We see the prince writhing in 
the fangs of a proud, arrogant, relentless, prelate; the nobles of 
the land, trembling, under church discipline; a frowzy monk 
placed as a spy in every family; and the whole community trod- 
den on and crushed to the earth by the combined force and dead- 


ly weight of Church, King, Nobles, Monks, Prelates, and Super- 
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Yet, a voluminous egotist of the present F seems ~ 
bursting of this chain; but people cannot be wise ata 
jp av as the ‘Bootch woman said, when she saw the black 
child: “ Folks wull do ony thing for the babees.” 
Our first sensation on viewing this picture is mute wonder, how 
it was possible, that the mind could work its way from under such 
an enormous load as overwhelmed it. And more especially as 
men were not then sensible of the weight they sustained, or of 
their own nature and dignity. Apathy and ignorance pervaded 
and filled the whole frame of the human mind. Man saw no ob- 
‘ect to wish, no point to gain, no deed to atchieve, and became 
the inadvertent slave that accident of birth and localcustom made 
him. He was carefully instructed by monkish prudence, not to 
think: he was taught to accept the will of others, as the standard 
of his own, to stifle the whispers of nature, and to crouch with 
the most servile adulation at the altar of fraud and the footstool 
of oppression. Again, we wonder, how he rose to exert the free- 
dom ofthought. How he dared to explore the forbidden grounds 
of mental speculation, or how, in the pursuit of knowledge, he 
could evade the ever watchful jealousy of his vindictive masters, 
whose oniy aim was to perpetuate his vasalage, to eternize his ig- 
norance, to hold-his body in slavery, by degrading and subject- 
ing his mind: and who were equally crafty, vigilant, imperious, 
haughty, distant, and merciless. For imaginary sins, he was 
wuleted of his hard earnings, and obliged to undergo the harrowing 
inflictions of corporeal punishments, with all the various penances 
of public shame, pain, and privations. And these were inflicted 
bynolenient hand. Heaven was the author of these chastise- 
ments, the wily priest only the simple instrument in the hand of 
Omnipotence to freely forgive, the sage confessor had no power ; 
but the mercenary mercy of his God permitted him to compound, 
and he could sell the grace which he dared not to bestow. Be- 
hold, then, the wretch of alayman, careless and fearless of offend- 
ing his God; but awfully trembling in the presence of a swoln 
priest! And see the same priest in the act of dispensing the mer- 
cy of heaven for earthly gold! After contemplating this extraor- 
dinary but common traffic, we again wonder how the human 
mind, as then formed, could bear up against such ponderous im- 
Positions. History is fully charged with scenes like these, and 
the dark ages, or properly speaking, the ages of Catholic domi- 
non exhibit such apathy in the laity and such gross turpitude in 
priesthood, as are incredible, were not the facts attested by the 
dre t ignorance of the holy impostors themselves, who never 
feamt that any change in morals or manners would be effected. 
si priest who could read his missal in latin, whether he under- 
fee it or not, was esteemed learned, and the dignity of his of- 
proclaimed his wisdom; and, as he could punish for crimes 


absolve sins, if not beloved, he was at least feared. He held © 


stition. 
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the soul of the stupid peasant in suspense and his mind in his 
grasp. By means of the terrible engine of auricular confession, 
he became acquainted with his faults, follies, vices, and crimes; 
and all the peculiar frailties of his nature. The simple man was 
exhibited before his sanctified priest in all the glowing colours 
and hues of his private passions, his heart was laid bare before 
his spiritual guide and temporal tormentor. There was no door, 
except the gaté of hell, by which he could escape the priestly in- 
quisition; and his severe judge could either bind on the rack or 
dismiss him to eternal torments. The reign of the clergy was ever 
the reign of terror and ignorance, and as the enchantment of their 
dogmas wore away, broke off, or subsided, the emancipation of 
man gained ground, his mind expanded, and his freedom began 
to dawn and brighten. 

Some seem to exhibit signs of astonishment, how the mind of 
man could bear such an intolerable yoke. Their surprise and 
wonder need not beso great. Let them look round in the present 
day. Let them contemplate the arch bigots, the clergy and laity 
of the present moment. Let them consider the absurd, stupid 
dogmas crammed down the throats of the unresisting, senseless, 
multitudes which surround them. Let them examine the pre- 
vailing superstitions of the present times. Let them behold the 
' persecuting spirit and malignant genius of Christianity, ever at 
work in heaping miseries on mankind for the sake of God, his 
son Jesus Christ, and religious opinions. But further, let them 
see the ministers of justice and. the legislators of the country pun- 
ishing political sins in the name of God, and religious ones in the 
name of the King. See holy monsters of depravity, first lying in 
wait to destroy honest men for thinking differently from them- 
selves, next flying from their country for crimes which we blush in 
private to think of. Let them contemplate these—then pity the 
dark ages, or wonder at them, if they will. From these, I infer 
that, our laws are bad, and our religion worse: that lawgivers 
have never considered the poor labourer in making laws: that 
priests are a bane, a burthen, and a curse to society: that Kings 
never did any good, and never will, under existing circumstances: 
and that mankind in general should lay by superstitions, study 
truth, and endeavour, with heart and hand, to ameliorate the evils 
of life, and to improve, as much as they can, their ¢ondition. 


SHEBAGO. 
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HUMAN HAPPINESS: CAUSES FOR AND AGAINST IT 
CONSIDERED. 


oa 





Tat the soul-saving, blessed church of Christ has always been 
versus the peace and happiness of man, none dare deny. To 
humble man in his own opinion, to sink him in the esteem of 
others, to vilify and depress the human character, to degrade and 
confuse the human mind, to sink man below the level of the brute 
and render him at once despicable and miserable, has been the 
heavenly duty and pleasing labour of the christian doctrine and 
ofits inspired writers and well paid teachers and expositers. As 
if throwing mud and dirt ou a fine painting were the best 
method of showing the beauties of the piece and enhancing 
its value. Hence we shall claim something like novelty in 
only endeavouring to restore mankind to their place in exist- 
ence, We need not enquire, neither need we explain, why 
designing, impudent impostors first began to deceive and to hum- 
ble by terrifying man. Their success exceeded their most san- 
guine expectations, and mankind need no revelation to develope 
the iniquity of their mystery. Notwithstanding their learning, 
canning, for wisdom they have none, their eighteen hundred years 
preaching, their lo! here, and lo! there, their wonders, sights, 
miracles and prayer, we know nothing superior to man, and we 
shall prove him to be the highest known power in existence. His 
ees depending on himself, requires only a proper education, 
a due attention to himself, his social and moral duties, a strict ad- 
herence'to truth, with penetration to foresee and resolution to 
pre sat may mye against his peace and honour. The 
‘Fingal, Ossian’s father, and the hero of his truly original 
poems, gives an advice to his grandson, Oscar, which is worthy a 
a ilany treatise on ethics. My son, says the sage warrior: 
My son, never seek danger, nor shun it when it comes, be dis- 
creet but be valiant in the battle.” Courage is by no means to be 
neglected in ethics. Man being a defenceless animal is naturally 
timid and fearful, courage is chiefly an artificial quality of the 
id‘and requires training and stimulus to bring it to perfection. 
As much of our happiness depends upon it, we should appreciate 
courage as a good and a modest but firm demeanour will ever be 
rea of its presence. All our moral writers who by the bye 
fé-generally been dogmatic divines, have endeavoured to dis- 
rate courage, as well became them, and to banish the article 
weppiness from society. The moral slang of the dogmatist, has 
on oo ee ote vg as real ei rome here Mace on earth - 
nded for us here: this world is only a temporary 

of probation, we must never think of happiness until we 


we, aid courage With them is a most dreadful eye sore. Hence, 
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when they see three or four people practically belying their doc. 
trine, the shrewd sage divine never fails to put them in mind of 
death, judgment, hell and eternity, and does more than barely in- 
sinuate, he tells them that they will all be damned eternally, for 
being merry and contented! Strange! unaccountable perversion 
of good, reason, and the blessings of industry and social habits! 
That there is good and evil in the world, is evident. That the 
good is so much alloyed with evil, is the fault of the priest and 
his wicked doctrine. Now the duty of man isto acquire as much 
of the good as he can, and to guard against and shun the evil. 
And when unforeseen or unavoidable misfortune comes, fortitude 
will teach him to bear up against. it. Sense, reason and know- 
ledge will instruct him to combat and vanquish the enemy of his 
peace; but no prayer, nor reliance on supernatural agency, will 
relive his distress or ameliorate hiscondition. I confess, though, 
that this is almost impossible, according to our present most ex- 
cellent divine and civil laws, which are rather calculated to plunge 
a man into evil, than’ to. assist him3to gain a good.—No man, in 
the present state of things, has at all times the means of extricat- 
ing himself from misery, nor of procuring a particle of happiness. 
Before man’s felicity can depend on himself, a great change must 
take place, and his knowledge must be considerably extended. 
To effect this, is our first duty; and let us boldly assert, in the 
face of the hypocritical priest and his degrading, enslaving and 
soul-saving church and doctrine. That human happiness, which 
he decries, that earthly happiness, to a point of perfection, is at- 
tainable, and that there is no other happiness for man, but what 
he obtains in this. world by the virtues of truth, knowledge and 
integrity. | 

Much has been said about man; much more remains to be 
said. He must be brought forward into a more favourable light, 
than any in which he has yet been exhibited. No, “naturally 
prone to vice, and born to misery, as the-sparks fly upward,” will 
do: I say no! he is born as much to virtue and happiness, as 
weight descends downwards, or as light pervades space; and he 
is defrauded by lying, depraved, selfish priests of his birthright. 
The man of general knowledge and good intentions, resting on 
the pivot of his own understanding, and viewing the universe 
above beneath, and around him, is a being of infinite sublimity, 
compared with whatever we can see of material reality in life, or 
can conceive of spiritual existences. _He measures distances Im- 
passable, calculates points in theimmensity of boundless space, and 
moyes,on to infinity in rational conjectures. He weighs the ele- 
mentsinthemass; he estimates the magnitude, solidity, and gravity 
of worlds ; ascertains the velocity and properties of light, arrests 
the winged thunder, careering through the arch of expansion, 
and with indescribable powers, corrects even the errors of nature 
herself. This is the being whom ignorant, stupid knaves speak 
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of, as born in sin, clothed in vice, of a nature too corrupt for 
worms to feed on, incapable of any thing himself walking in dark- 
ness, unworthy of mercy, and only fit for the kingdum of heaven 
after being well washed in the blood * of a lamb, and having ca- 
ity for faith sufficint to swallow a whale with Jonah in it. 
That man is highly capable of happiness and calculated to obtain 
it in » superlative degree needs no logical proving; it is demon- 
strated every where in common life, and that he might acquire a 
ter share of felicity than actually falls to his lot, is also evi- 
ent; but the soul savers cannot afford it. Their watch word is, 
beware of pleasure, chastise your body for the good of your pre- 
cious soul, deny yourselves the comforts and blessings of life, 
that you may enjoy with the greater zest the transcendant blisses 
of the saints in paradise. Or might they not say with more 
propriety: torment yourselves without ceasing in this world that 
ye may not regret leaving it, and that the punishments of hell 
may not appear new and strange to you, when plunged into the 
gulph of boiling brimstone? However, happiness is not altoge- 
ther denied to exist, although they cavil about both its quantity 
and quality; and as man is highly capable of both happiness and 
etl to acquire and improve the first, to circumvent and des- 
troy the latter, is our duty. Philosophers, not much to the edi- 
fication of the unlearned, make aquestion of everything. Hence, 
it becomes one of vast importance, to enquire, what is happiness ? 
Few answer it alike, indeed, very few, consider it at all: and almost 
all who do only thiak of it in the abstract, as merely concerning 
themselves, without combining private with public happiness, and 
reflecting that while they are happy thousands are miserable, and 
that though to day they feel decidedly in a state of almost unim- 
provable felicity, to morrow they may be plunged into per-durable 
misery, we may conclude without fear of contradiction, that, what 
would make one man happy would certainly not be unpleasing to 
another, . What would make us all happy demands a larger con- 
sideration, and as we cannot exactly define what would constitute 
general happiness, we shull at least, prove where happiness is not, 
and record what is incompatible with it. In the first place, it 
never can be found combined with poverty and ignorance. It 
“Rever can exist in a state of slavery and dependance. It never 
can find a resting place under despoticor legal tyranny. It never 
can be found among men who have more to fear of evil than to 
hope for of good. Itflies a country where a small number of men 
are exalted into lords, rioting in a superabundance extorted from 
the labour of the residue reduced to a degraded state of slavery 
and starvation. It never can find footing in a kingdom over-run 


.* Nothing but blood can satisfy devout christians and their bloody 


> yet it seems a strange kind of purification to dabbie in 
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with superstitions, dogmas, religious sects, absurd, unmeaniy 
subtle creeds, stupid preachers of enslaving doctrines, divine 
teachers of incomprehensible nothings, existing every where un- 
felt, unseen, unknown and undefinable by every body. Happi- 
ness, is excluded by taxes of tythes to pay men for bewilderine 
our senses with immaculate conceptions, resurrections from the 
dead a kingdom of heaven, to reward knaves, fools fanatics and 
impostors, and a hell to punish good, moral sensible men, who 
will not believe the ravings of such saints as Hohenloe, Johannah 
Southcote and Richard Brothers, and who dare to think. Where 
vice triumphs over virtue, and honesty is in continually dread of 
falling a prey to detestable knavery, happiness cannot exist. 
Where men, for only differing in opinion from others, are in dan- 
ger of being destroyed by villains, consigned to unlimited impri- 
sonment, their propertyc onfiscated by rapacious bigots, there fami- 
lies turned out of doors destitute, to exist on chance or become a 
burthen to their friends, there can be no happiness. These cir- 
cumstances are indicative of a state where neither public nor pri- 
vate happiness can find a refuge. The negative of these circum- 
stances would certainly produce a superior degree of felicity to 
anything ever exhibited or described. 

Let us look back on the state and condition of man, for these 
three or four thousand years past, as gathered from the annals of 
the sage historian, the works of the gentle poet, and the ebulli- 
tions of the severe and fiery satirist. From these, we shall en- 
deavour to learn what period of time seems most pregnant with 
human felicity or practical good. The virtues of courage, hospi- 
tality generosity, love of country, fearlessness of danger and 
death, constancy in friendship and love, seem to have generally 
existed in an eminent degree of perfection, in ancient Greece and 
Rome: and where these are found and encouraged human hap- 
piness must be a general and constant companion. Whether the 
ancient Pagan, or heathen or modern Christian world was most 
favourable to man’s social enjoyments or happiness, is a question 
to which I come with the necessary requisites of candour and 
impartiality. For Iam not one those who think, that all the 
virtues existed in ancient days only to shame modern times. Nor 
yet that the moderns are so good as they ought to be, consider- 
ing the various lessons taught them by sad experience. Nor yet 
so bad as it is possible that the sordid principles of religion may 
make them. No, I am of opinion, that the human intellect was 
and is the same always. The works of ancient and modern wri- 
ters prove this. That we have improved in knowledge is certain. 
That we have not benefitted by experience is the fault of religion. 
And Christianity has much to answer for on this point. For 
making good men bad and bad men worse; for keeping back the 
growth of mind and teaching unhappiness, it stands unrivalled 
even by the Koran itself. Though, indeed, the mischievous te- 
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nets of Mahometanism are only emanations from the virtues of 
Christianity, Whether I can make this plain to others, I_ know 
not, and care as little; but I feel fully conviced of the truth of it 
myself, and it appears to me that no man of information can 
doubt it. Ancient history, though distorted by Christian transla- 
tors and vile monkish commentators, vouches for a nobleness of 
sentiment and sublimity of morals, which we look for in vain in 
the modern world. Their religion, though absurd enough in some 
of its ceremonies, never degraded man: its principle was to pro- 
mote happiness: hence feasting, sports, reciting poems, plays, 
athletic games, feats of strength and activity constituted its body, 
though the beginning and conclusion commenced and ended with 
prayer, as head and tail, or prologue and epilogue, to the perform- 
ance. Their morals taught man to respect himself, to bow to no 

t, to submit to no imposition, and if he could not live in free, 
peg could at least die with the approbation of his fellow citi- 
zens; whilst to live on in slavery and disgrace rendered him des- 
picable.. This must lave been the principle of man three thou- 
sand yeatrsago. Homer bears me out strongly and clearly: he was 
at least, the moral historian of his own times, and he makes the 
wise and discreet Ulysses express his sentiments thus: 


Better descend at once to shades below, 


Than bear a life of infamy and woe. 
Pope’s Homer’s Odyssey. 


I take this for the moral creed of the times, and shall deduce 
the general or just idea of the divinities from the same authority, 
The speech is put into the mouth of the giant shepherd Poly- 

us: 


phem 


“Know then, we Cyclops are a race above 
Those airy people and their goat-nurs’d Jove. 
Pope’s Homer’s Odyssey. - 


This speaks volumes, people believed in their gods, just as the 
pleased, and as their eet suited ; they had rhe med a for all 
casions, orthey did without any if they thought proper, This by the 
Way puts me in mind of some of the North American Indians, my 
own countrymen, Some of the North-west tribes have the best 

dds, perhaps that were invented. Every one makes his own God 
out of a good large strong billet of wood, or stump of an old tree. 
Not, indeed, to be much admired for the sculpture or fine work-. 

mship; but it is like something, and as grim as Jehovah in his 
anger, or as uncouth and ugly as a Portuguese Devil, of an aspect 
as terrible as a Christian Saint could wish any God or Devil to be. 
They pray most devoutly to this pleasant image, before setting 
out'on any expedition of war, trade or hunting. If prosperous 
in the unte ing, when they return, they give the wooden mon- 
terof a God due praise and much thanks, seat him on furs and 
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ace venison, maize and tobacco before him, begging him 
to help himself, and sing something like Te-deums, or |, 
peans tohim. But, if unsuccessful, they impute all the evils of 
the adventure to their stupid devil of a deity, and when they re- 
turn, they beat the poor God most unmercifully, throw him out of 
the wigwam, threaten to burn him and make another. This by 
the bye, is much in favour of the general notion of a divinity, 50 
much insisted on by designing Christians and devout Deists. 

Pardon this digression, men will be partial to their native coun- 
try, let it be good or bad. I return to the ancients and my time 
amongst them must be short. The sum of the whole to be learn- 
ed amongst them is, that the only alloy we find to their general 
happiness was in their deceitful priests, and ambitious kings and 
princes. Yet these were controuled by the daring spirit of free- 
dom taught in the public schools. Their manners have been 
manly and decent, ‘‘ Welcome the coming speed the going 
guest *,” was a manly and necessary precept. A noble spirit of 
magnanimity and love of public liberty seems to have pervaded 
the whole. Witness the writings of their bards; the incompara- 
ble remains of their superb buildings, and perfect orders of mason- 
ty; the respectable poverty of their chiefs and generals; and the 
friendships and patriotism which we find recorded in all their an- 
nals. The Christians destroyed the beauty of their laws and 
morals, as the Goths nearly annihilated the structures of art and 
elegance in their dwellings. 

Now let us takea view of Christianity and its ethics. That their 
morality may be made clear and comprehensive, let us make an 
extract from that seal of all dogmas, the incoherent mad jumble 
called the Common Prayer Book. Ready made prayers cut and 
dry for all occasion, convenient to attack God or assault the De- 
vif with, are not so much amiss, very handy indeed; but our ear- 
ly lesson is the best. ‘‘ Fear God, honour the King, and all that 
are = in authority under him: submit yourself lowly and reve- 
rently to all your governors, teachers, spiritual pastors, and mas- 
ters: order yourself with humility to all your betters; thank God 
Sor all things, and abide on the earth until it shall please him to 
call you.” Now, if these are not precepts fit to form a slave, I 
know not what are. Humility and resignation are taught to the 
poor exclusively, as the man writes for Bell’s Weekly Messenger; 
for the rich use none of them, and it seems, by their conduct, that 
they are only taught pride, arrogance, andcontumely. The poor 
are evidently the slaves of the priests and the unfeeling rich. It 
is the duty of the first to prepare men for the yoke; that of the 
second, to put it on and make them wear it. How long they will 
be permitted to play this fair enslaving game into one anothers 
hands, is a problem that every day is bringing nearer to a solu- 


* Odyssey. 
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tion. Christianity has had alongrun. It is becomingstale. Its 
teeming time is over. It totters, and happy for man will be the 
day when it falls to rise no more. Since it was found by Con- 
stantine to be a proper religion for tyrants to perfect slavery with 
ig now about fifteen hundred years. It gained ground rapidly af- 
ter his adoption of it, as the church of the state, and the miracle 
of his conversion was equal to the time of three hundred years 
aching. He sanctified and made it holy, with power and cun- 
ning; and the priests have held with a deadly grasp, every par- 
ticle of consequence they received from his influence and duplici- 
_ Yet, it is said, that he laughed at them on his death bed and 
ded a Pagan. Since his time, the priests, the Church and their 
God (they are all one, a trinity in unity) have been at war with 
human liberty peace and happiness. The story of human woes 
tten by them fills all the histories of Europe, and nearly com- 
ends that of all the earth. As reason advances, the church 
recedes, and from its total extinction will be dated, the era of hu-. 


man happiness. 
SHEBAGO. 
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] HAD prepared to fill this No. with a letter to William Wil- 


_liams, Esq. M. P., Provincial Grand Master for Dorset of 


the Society of Free Masons; but the printer begging a res- 
pite, in consequénce of having a mass of matter already in 


_ type, and from the necessity of keeping No. 18 in type, to 


meet the demand, I have yielded, and consent to {fill this 
No. with all the correspondence on hand, none of which is 
particularly interesting, and for these reasons, I beg an ex- 
cuse from the-subscribers. I have also just received from 
America an admirable historical discourse delivered before 
the New York Historical Society, on the subject of that 
cheating tyranny called the Common Law, by William 
Sampson, an expatriated Irish Barrister, for interfering in 
the Irish question of liberty during the reign. of Castlereagh 
im Ireland, which I wish to reprint, in No, 20; so that I 
shall defer the Letter I. to Mr. Williams to No. 21, and then 


‘ceupy three or four successive Nos. on the subject of Ma- 


Senry. Correspondents to come will therefore be so good 
&S'to be idle for a week or two, as I doubt if I shall be able 
nt any thing forther from them in the present volume. 
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Further information, on Masonry is solicited; particularly 
Preston’s History, if any friend has it. 

That admirable string of questions on the origin and va- 
lidity of the Bible which lately appeared in the The Repub- 
lican has been corrected, improved, and reprinted in a 
pamphlet for twopence. oe 
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